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The Pan-American 


Student League 


International Student Congress held in 
Mexico. Powers of students 


Student organisation in the South Ame- 
rican Republics do not merely control “stu- 
dent activities’ nor do they, even confine 
their expression of opinion to the curtail- 
ment of football and armaments. From the 
beginning they have realised that they 
comprise the future leaders of their coun- 
tries and they have definitely set out to 
prepare themselves for this responsibility. 

They have taken themselves seriously 
and worked hard with the result that they 
have earned the respect of their several 
governments. In most of the republics, 
student organisations are officially recog- 
nised, and in some students have their 
natienal offices in the capitol building of 
the government. 


Like students all over the world they are 
impressed with the possibility or rather 
the necessity of peace based upon inter- 
national friendship. They believe friend- 
ships formed between students who are 
untrammelled by the prejudices of their 
elders will be maintained, so that when 
these students become political and com- 
mercial leaders they will preserve a re- 
spect and understanding for each other 
which will make war difficult if not im- 
possible. 


These students are courageous. They 
stand for fair and open dealing and are 
not afraid to express opinions even in di- 
rect opposition to their governments. Dur- 
ing the recent disagreement between 
Chile and Peru the students of Chile pub- 
licly condemned their government for its 
imperialistic policy. 

After the war of 1883 between the two 
countries, Chile held the Tacna-Arica pro- 
vince for 10 years, after which a plebiscite 
was to be held in the territory to deter- 
mine to whom it should belong. This ple- 
biscite was never taken. Chile retained 
the provinces, recently asserting her 
claims by force. (The United States has 
now been asked to serve as arbitrator.) 


The students of Venezuela are in open 
but orderly rebellion against their govern- 
ment on account of its suppression of li- 
berty and free speech. They recently or- 
ganised a parade expressing their disap- 
proval. Instead of the old time banners 
which used to bear signs such as “down 
with the priests” or “death to the for- 
eigners” they carried standards on which 
was written “Luz, mas Luz.” (Light, more 
Light.) 

In 1920 the student organisations of the 
various republics were federated in the Pan 
American Student League with the object 
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Should College Students Think? | 


By ROBERT WORMSER 
President Harvard Liberal Club 


The statement of college students in gen- 
eral information tests that the artichoke is 
an animal and that Koreans have six legs 
arouse horror in the breasts of the good 
people who have the welfare of the rising 
generation at heart. But the belief, ex- 
pressed in a college daily of recent date, 
that the use of airplanes and bombs is an 
ideal method of breaking strikes, should be 
the cause of far greater alarm to the 
guardians of the young. For only a whim- 
sical minority of college students would be 


unable to recognize an artichoke, while a 
tragic majority of them would probably 
agree with the editorial just quoted. Lack 
of information is serious, but it is not so 
unfortunate as the great lack of thought in 
the American college today. 

American education does not encourage 
thinking. We have laid more stress on the 
development of our national memory than 
our national intelligence. Education is in 
the passive rather than in the active mood. 
The students are lectured to, assigned les- 
sons, questioned and examined. They are 
called ox tu learn many faccs and figures. 
But only in a few courses are they expect- 
ed either to analyze or to create. 

We, the college students, must develop a 
new attitude of mind, which will lead us to 
challenge every idea which is presented to 
us. We need neither deny nor destroy, but 
we must question everything. We can no 
longer ignore the national] and international 
problems which press upon us, but at pres- 
net we are incapable of attempting their 
solution. Our education does not fit us for 
citizenship in a complex world. We must 
be given time and oppertunity to think. 

Whether the students will take adyant- 
age of the oppertunity to think is another 
question. It is useless to change the ed- 
ucational apparatus of our univesities un- 
less we also change their spirit. At pre- 
sent the academic mind is like an auto- 
mobile in neutral. It is running smoothly 
and swiftly, but it isn’t geared to the | 
wheels. We must introduce a new motive 
into our equation. 

The artistic, creative student necds only 
wise direetion and freedom: for the scien- 
tist, a well equipped laboratory is sufficient | 
stimulus. But the rest of us need the in- | 
spiration that comes from personal con- 
tact with vigorous minds, rather than from 
the printed page. Wholesale education is 
one of the least desirable features of the 
large scale production which character- 
izes our industrial age. 

The American university must impress its 
purpose and ideals more clearly upon 
each individual. When college students 
become conscious of their obligation of 
leadership and realize that training for 
leadership requires arduous study and dis- 
ciplined thought, they will begin to think. 
ee a a a 


European Students 
Seek for Peace 


By GEORGE D. PRATT, Jr. 
Foreign Secretary of the National Student 
Forum, who is now traveling in 
Europe for the Forum 


What is this Peace that the World and 
the students of the World are seeking? 
Because of our differences, our dissensions, 
our misunderstandings, and our self-made 
seperation we allow a few men called 
“statesmen” to make a discision called 
‘neace”’. If it is to our advantage, it is 
good. If not, and we are possessed of 
sufficient power, we say: 

“Peace of this kind is impossible. 
Peace means happiness, and under 
these conditions we are not happy.” 
The round of dissension begins, and 

statesmen quibble over the “ideals” of their 
people. 

We students, the future leaders of the 
coming world, who acknodledge the abso- 
lute necessity of real peace, must see and 
know the follies of the past and the con- 
dition of the present. We must become 
worldwide men as never before. We must 
set ourselves to bring about world har- 
mony and friendship: the only way to last- 
ing Peace. 

This spirit came forth most vividly in 
an International Student Conference held 
from April 8th to 16th at Turnov, Czecho- 
Slovakia. The Conference was called by 
the European Student Relief branch of the 
World Student Christian Federation. Its 
purpose was to consider the work done, the 
existing conditions, and the question of 
future relief and its bearing on eventual 
world peace and understanding. 

Thirty nations were represented by an 
aggregate of scme eighty-four delegates. 
In this number were included both the re- 
lieved and the relieving countries. 

The Conference lasted one week. Its 
daily routine schedule briefly as 
follows: 

Two long morning session, 8.30 to 12.50, 
for the hearing of reports, questions, and 
general discussion. A short afternoon 
sesssion for further discussion, then two 
and a half leisure hours (recreation and 
private talks) followed by the hour set 
aside for the commission meetings. 

There were six of these commissions, 
each with a special plan of European Stu- 
dent Relief for its consideration — Student 
Relief Organization. Russia, Finances, Fu- 
ture policy and its bearing en world peace, 
cte. Each commission was given a day on 
which to report its difficulties and its de- 
cisions. These were considered in open 
forum by the entire conference, 

Tt was here that the Conference became 
truly of international importance. Repre- 
sentative of the educated youth of thirty 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


European Students Seek for 


nations, each trained in the outlook and 
ideas of the traditions and thought-develop- 
ment of his particular country, united in 
a common aim—that of all possible aid to 
their fellow students, yet each differing 
distinctly in his conception of the methods, 
and the purpose or ideal behind that aid. 
Could there be an international under- 
standing based merely on that united aim 
of helping each other? 

At the beginning of the Conference rela- 
tions were definitely formal and wary. 
Generalaties were given to the assembly, 
facts and opinions were exchanged in semi- 
confidence, during the leisure moments. 

As the more important questions devel- 
oped, individual thought showed itself. Dif- 
ferences were distinct and strongly na- 
tional, yet the universal consideration of 
“Students in need” progressively advanced 
until it practically dissolved the narrow 
limits of the original views. 

The Conference found itself proceeding 
as a unit along a road—a party thoroughly 
interested in each other, yet still divided 
on the distance to be traveled and the goal 
to be attained. The object of the journey 
was in doubt. Individual opinion respect- 
ively endeavored to turn the wanderers 
from the main path into the by-roads lead- 
ing to their own countries. ‘So they went 
forward: vague, undecided, hopeful yet 
losing hope, until the final day. 

In the first half hour of the last meeting 
of the Conference, a situation which may 
be compared aptly with the present state 
of our world, developed to a surprising 
degree. 

Commission 6 (that on the future policy 
of European Student Relief and its bear- 
ing on World Peace) made its report and 
submitted a resolution to be adopted by 
the. Conference as its united hope for the 
future. For a week the commission had 
worked to present a resolution worded so 
as to express fully and adequately the true 
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spirit behind the relief activity. It became 
evident immediately that its efforts had 
been in vain. The resolution was vigor- 
ously attacked. Its creators appeared 
alone as its backers. The early suspi- 
cions returned in redoubled force. The 
Conference split and the several countries 
crawled back into their national shells. A 
sense of helpless futility, of growing walls 
of alienation settled upon the assembly. 
The leaders of two delegations announced 
that as the Conference had failed, they 
would withdraw their representatives be- 
fore a decision was made. They stated 
frankly that they could see no hope of 
any other than purely national lines. 


It was at this point that the entire sit- 
uation changed. The chairman proposed 
that the resolution of Commission 6 be 
adopted as read originally and without 
consideration of the multitude of changes 
which had sprung forth one after another. 


In desperation a young fellow rose and 
spoke. With an exceedingly clear mind, 
prompted by a generous heart, he inter- 
preted the resolution in terms familiar to 
all, but up to the moment, stifled by iso- 
lation, and misunderstanding. For the 
entire week nearly every member of that 
Conference had been trying to express the 
same feeling—the profound and _ strong, 
absolutely non-material spirit behind the 
desire of the students of the world to help, 
each other. 


The response was immediate. A deep 
happiness, a joy of intense relief banished 
the discouragement of a moment before. 

Shortly afterwards the resolution was 
passed unanimously. 


We students who are to be the guides 
of the future time must get to know each 
other. This cannot .be accomplished in a 
day. Even a week of perpetual compan- 
ionship where the students were straining 
every nerve to come together in co-opera- 
tive understanding was not enough. We 


Peace 


must get acquainted. We must realize the 
essential unity of our aims in tspite of 
differences in our thought idioms, and we 
must prepare ourselves to work for world 
understanding and harmony. There can 
be no peace without harmony and no har- 
mony with separation and isolation. Wars 
do not bring peace. Treaties cannot. World 
peace is an ideal, with many ways of work- 
ing towards it. It cannot be “created”, it 
cannot grow spontaneously from within. 
The students of today must be the gar- 
deners, the caretakers of that growth. 

In the first place we must acquaint our- 
selves as thoroughly as is within our power, 
with the condition of the world. That is 
a question almost entirely of reports and 
statistics. Far more important is our ab- 
solute duty as American students to over- 
come our unfortunate isolation, particu- 
larly in regard to the students of other 
lands. They, especially those of the coun- 
tries which ‘suffered most, have heard 
much about us since the war. They want 
to make our acquaintance. 

New states are struggling into life, Old 
states are trying to reconstruct them- 
selves on new ideals. ‘They are groping 
and experimenting. The students are play- 
ing an enormous part in this new develop- 
ment. We have something strong and 
fresh to give to their war-torn spirits. 
They, on the other hand, have a solidarity, 
a mental keenness, a profounder under- 
standing of life, to give us. Therefore, 
let us make contacts with these men and 
women. Let us learn why the experience 
of living appears different to them than 
it does to us. Let us begin immediately 
through our foreign contacts here, our col- 
lege papers, our college organizations and 
through our personal travels abroad, to 
know our fellow men. It is not only great- 
ly to our advantage but it is also helping 
to bring about the unwritten treaty of 
everlasting, universal peace. 

Berlin, April 1922. 


The Pan-American Student League 


of promoting friendly cultural and com- 
mercial relations between the repuiblics of 
North and South America. To facilitate in- 
tercourse the league particularly advocates 
the study of English in Hispanic America 
in the United States. 
Moreover it conducts a department of in- 


and of Spanish 


vestigation which sifts and compiles in- 
formation regarding the cultural, political 
and economic life of the American repub- 


lics. This accurate information, readily 


obtainable should supplant the O. Henry 
picture of South America which is firmly 
fixed in most of our minds. 

It is to the students of Mexico however, 
that the honor belongs of calling the first 
international student congress on this con- 
tinent. Mexico is not composed of oil wells, 
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lace makers, and bandits, as so many of us 
think; any more than the United States is 
composed of money, traders, 
and greedy politicians, as many of our 
neighbors believe. 


dishonest 


The International Student Congress com- 
prised members from all the American 
countries including the United States and 
also from China, Japan, 
Among the. resolutions passed were ones in 


and Russia. 


favor of a universal association of nations, 


“endowed with sufficient authority to en- 
force respect for the resolutions adopted 
by the majority” of “compulsory arbitra- 
tion between nations” and of the “abolish- 
ment of the prevailing conception of inter- 
national relations, so that in the future 
they may be established by peoples and 


The students even 
went so far as to advocate “the annul- 


not by governments.” 


ment of all international agreements 
hitherto drawn up, and the rendering in- 
valid of any agreements which may be 
made in the future without previous rati- 
fication by the, people of the nations con- 
cerned.” 

The student centers of Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica were urged to use their influ- 
ence to bring about the incorporation of 


their countries in the Federal Republic of 
Central America. 

The members of the Pan American Stu- 
dent League not only try to educate them- 
selves but also the governments of their 
countries and the populace which is called 
upon to support them. 


The League for 
Industrial Democracy 


Holds Conference 
for Students 
June 21-25 


At Lake Tamiment 


The League for Industrial Democracy is 
holding an unusually interesting confer- 
ence for students from June 21-25. 

The tentative program of discussion runs 
as follows: 


“The World Economic and Financial 
situation.” 


“The progress of labor in Europe 
and Asia.” 


“American Labor Unions and In- 
dustrial Democracy.” 


“Political 
Democracy.” 


Parties and Industrial 


“Education and Industrial Demo- 


eracy.” 
“TInternationalsm.” 


“Some ethical problems of Industrial 
Democracy.” 


“Contributions of the poet and no- 
velist towards a new social order.” 


The following men have already agreed 
to speak and lead discussion: Dr. Frederic 
C. Howe, organiser of the ’Sconset Summer 
School, John Brophy President District No. 
2 United Mine Workers, James Maurer 
_ President Pa. Federation of Labor, W. Jett 
Lauck statistician for the railway brother- 
hoods, Morris Hillquit, Horace M. Kallen 
New School for Social Research, Norman 
Thomas of the Nation, Stuart Chase, sta- 
tistician of the Labor Bureau, Dr. B. M. 
Anderson Jr., Economist Chase National 
Bank, Nicholas. Kelley, former assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


The conference will be held in Camp Ta- 
miment situated on the shores of Lake 
Tamiment in the Blue Mountains of Penn- 
sylvania. The camp is reached from New 
York by taking the Delaware, Lackawanna, 
and Western to Stroudsburg and the De- 
laware Valley Railway from there to Bush- 
kill. From Bushkill a bus runs out to the 
camp. 

Mornings and evenings will be devoted 
to discussion, the afternoon to recreation 
—tennis, swimming, canoeing, etc. Boats 
and canoes provided free of charge. 


Rates: Round trip fare from New York 
$7.37. Room and board $3.50 a day. Cabins 
hold 2, 3, 4, or 6, guests. Conference tickets 
50c. a day, 25c. for single sessions. 

Those wishing further information should 
send their names and those of their friends 
to the League of Industrial Democracy 70 
Fifth Ave., N.Y. 

Those wishing to attend the conference 
should send application with deposit of 
$3.00 to the same address. 
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Clark College 


Receives Support 


Two Professors Resign 


The fight now being made by the stu- 
dents of Clark for academic freedom has 
found wide and enthusiastic support from 
students all over the country. Over 150 
individual letters from students and the 
populace at darge have come to encourage 
the students of the college in Worcester. 
Formal resolutions were also sent to them 
from clubs in Miami University, Columbia, 
Barnard, George Washington University, 
Bryn Mawr, and Harvard. These resolu- 
tions were signed by over 600 students, 
those from Brym Mawr and Harvard were 
sent from the clubs as a whole and repre- 
sent over 250 students more. 


Following are examples of some of the 
resolutions: 

From the Free Lance Club at George 
Washington University. 


BE IT RESOLVED 


I. That since the right of the Uni- 
versity student to intellectual liberty 
has been challenged by Wallace At- 
wood, President of Clark University, 
and intellectual liberty repudiated in 
that institution, The Free Lance Club 
of George Washington University do 
hereby express its complete disap- 
proval and condemnation of said Wal- 
lace Atwood’s action, as un-american 
and ruthlessely Prussianistic... 


From Barnard. 


WHEREAS we agree with our Stu- 
dent Council that if college students 
are. considered incapable of rational 
judgment, ‘the solution lies in further 
training in scientific method rather 
than in quarantine from ideas”, and 


WHEREAS we feel that freedom 
“to teach, discuss, and announce the 
truth in whatever form it may ap- 
pear” is essential to the intellectual 
spirit of any institution of higher 
learning, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED that we, the undersign-, 
ed students of Barnard College, declare 
ourselves in complete accord with the 
stand taken by the students of Clark 
University. 


Two professors Dr. Edward G. Boring 
and Dr. Carrol C. Pratt have so far re- 
signed from Clark. Professor Boring 
writes in part: 

“My change from Clark to Harvard is 
conditioned primarily upon very much 
broader matters than the Nearing incident 
and negotiations were in progress for the 
change before Nearing spoke to the Clark 
Liberal Club... Matters of research and 
scholarship are at issue, and the issue of 
free speech is related only in so far as it 
is necessarily invelved in a question of 
scholarly attitude.” Professor Pratt who 
is in the same department as Professor 
Boring takes the same stand. He also is 
going to Harvard. 


Mt. Holyoke 


BecomesaCommunity 


Faculty and Students 
Govern Jointly 


Trustees Accept Plan 
for the Present 


Mt. Holyoke has become aware of the 
fact that it is a community. The “college 
activities’ and “college passivities’” so 
called by one of our University presidents 
have felt the need of each other. Students, 
faculty and administration have realised 
that they were gathered together to pursue 
a common aim and not to wage a war for 
possession of the students’ time. 

Henceforth Mt. Holyoke is not to be di- 
vided into the two worlds of faculty and 
students which touch cnly for a few hours 
in the class room. The “Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege Community” is to be governed as a 
whole by committees on which bcth stu- 
dents and faculty are represented. 

Naturally the faculty will continue to 
prepare their own courses, as the students 
will continue to arrange their own glee 
will 
But all college 


club programs, and the gardener 


continue to mow the lawn. 


problems and needs i. e. college policies 
and government, will be in charge of the 
following organisation. 


An executive body consisting of the act- 
ing President of the College Community 
(a student) and the presidents of various 
student and faculty organisations. 


A legislative body consisting of one mem- 
ber for every 15 students and one for 
every 5 members of the faculty. 


A judicial body consisting of 5 students 
and 2 members of the faculty. 


In addition, there is to be a conference 
committee to which will be referred de- 
batable questions of legislation which the 
regular legislative body can not solve. This 
committee will consist of the Honorary 
President of the Community (the college 
President) the Acting President of the 
Community (a student) the Dean, 2 mem- 


‘bers of the faculty, one student from each 


of the executive, legislative and judicial 
bodies and’ 3 students from the college at 
large. 


The College Community meets as a whole 
5 times a year and has referendum power. 


The trustees have given their consent to 
the arrangement which is to be binding as 
long as. the faculty and administration 


believe it provides a satisfactory basis for 


community life. It is a bold and honest 
attempt to coordinate the present bewilder- 
ing and competitive agglomeration of in- 
terests know as a “college”, 
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Those who are sufficiently interested in 
the work of the National Student Forum 
to want to contribute something towards its 
support are urged to become members. 
The membership dues are $1.00 a year of 
which 50c. is a subscription for the “New 
Student”. $1.00 membership dues cannot 
support the organization; you are therefore 
asked, if possible, to contribute something 
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* Types of Membership 

Student—Those now students. 

Faculty—Those now teaching or who have taught in 
a college. 

Ex-Student—Those who have studied in a college. 

Associate—Those interested in the N. S. F. who have 
never studied or taught in a college. This mem- 
bership is non-voting. 


All checks should be made payable to the 
National Student Forum. 


THE NEW STUDENT 


“‘The Greeks prided themselves on being degenerate descendants of the 
gods, but we pride ourselves on being more or less successful ascendants from 


the apes.’’—W. R. Inge. 


NASCENT INTELLIGENCE 


To the surprise of a public coached by 
John Palmer Gavit and others in the 
“country club college” idea, certain of 
these institutions shows signs of a nascent 
intellectualism. At least, as academic con- 
sumers the students are becoming parti- 
cular about what they consume, and some 
interest in the process must be thereby 
implied. Students are beginning to criti- 
cize, constructively, the education offered 
them and express this attitude through 
formally appointed committees on the cur- 
riculum. 

An interesting initial attempt is illus- 
trated by the Student Committee on the 
Curriculum organized this year at Mt. 
Holyoke, with Henrietta L. Perrine as 
chairman. Its report takes up Mt. Holy- 
oke’s academic problems from three angles. 
The results of questionnaries answered by 
340 student show a strong demand for 
the elimination or required latin and ma- 
thematics, and for the requirement of zoo- 
logy or physiology and economics. There 
is also a demand, though less strong, for 
the requirement of modern government 
and hygiene. Various othér recommenda- 
tions specific to the different departments 
are reported. Strong support is offered 
an extension of the laboratory method to 
the social sciences, as by making practical 
social service a requirement in Sociology. 

The second part of the report is a plea 
for special honors courses, modelled after 
the English pattern and found at Barnard 
and Smith and elsewhere. Under this ar- 
rangement, a grade of B during the first 
two years of required courses would en- 
title an individual to do intensive work 
in her special field under the personal su- 
pcrvision of some member of the corres- 
ponding department. She would be allow- 
ed ample leeway, stressing research and 
seminar methods more than lecture attend- 
ance. Her only examination would be a 
comprehensive one at the end of her senior 
year. 

Finally, the Committee proposes as ideal 
the curriculum of Reed College Portland, 
Oregon. This provides for all students the 
free intensive work during their last two 
years that the honors courses offer only 
to the exceptional. But it goes further in 


insuring a well-rounded education as 4 


basis for the intensive study. This means 
the requirement in freshman and _ sopho- 
more years of a general course in .every 
main branch of knowledge, the most nota 
ble being a history of civilization extend- 
ing through four semesters. The evolution 
of political and social institutions and crea- 
tive achievement in literature, art, music, 
philosophy, and religion is included. A 
further principle is that of correlation by 
which all courses in a given year are more 
or- less synthesized in a common _ back- 
ground. Mt. Holyoke in advocating the 
general survey course is in line with an 
actual feature of the curricula of Colum- 
bia, Rutgers, Dartmouth, Princeton, Yale, 
Chicago, and Johns Hopkins, and with a 
proposed feature at Wellesley and Barnard. 


IDIOMS 


One great difficulty in the way of in- 
ternational peace and friendship is idiom. 
Idiom of speech which seems to say some- 
thing other than the meaning; idiom of 
thought which makes one nation believe 
that oppression means being “verboten” to 
pick a flower, and another that it means 
being ordered to “keep smiling”; idiom of 
action wich makes the most heartfelt act 


of one set of men appear ridiculous to 
another. 

In India students connected with the 
Ghandi movement are fighting against the 
liquor trade. Student pickets stand at the 
doors of saloons and ask ingoing customers 
not to drink. If the costumer persists the 
picket falls on his knees and begs him to 
abstain. Some of these students carry 
bottles of milk and offer the thirsty man 
free milk to drink. Americans would hardly 
use such a system. 


On the other hand an American student 
talking to a Spanish friend put his feet on 
the table. This was thought to be an insult. 
It was necessary to explain that is was 
merely a mark of friendly familiarity. 


We must learn to know and understand 
the idioms of other people if we are to build 
for peace. 


FROM THE DENISONIAN 


“Tt was suggested to the student body this 
week that they confine their thoughts and 
actions to the things that they came to col- 
lege for, namely the getting of an educa- 
ion. It was suggested that they concern 
themselves in no way with the administra- 
tion of the college, that as long as there 
are professors to meet the classes the stu- 
dents need not think about anything but 
their lessons. 


The student body as a whole resented 
these: suggestions as there is much more 
to college life than merely the classroom 
work. During a student’s four years in 
college there is born somewhere within him 
a feeling of responsability for his Alma 
Mater. He begins to realize that all he 
does either adds or detracts from the hon- 
or of the college..... 


The editor was asked the other day just 
what good it would do the student body if 
they did concern themselves with the ad- 
ministration of the college. He was told 
that in the final analysis they had no power 
to say what should and what should not 
be done. That is perfectly true and the 
student body does not wish that power. All 
that they desire is that their opinions have 
some influence wih those that have that 
power. The students only want to think 
that the recommendations of their Student 
Council and the expressions of student 
opinion that appear in their paper receive 
some consideration by those that control 
the destinies of their college. 
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Introducing Freshmen 


To the World 


Students Help To Build 
Up Course 


By ROBERT LEIGH, 
Professor at Columbia. 


The S. A. T. C. during 1918 introduced 
a course dealing with the issues of war. 
Several colleges, at the conclusion of hos- 
tilities, felt the need of a course consider- 
ing the issue of peace. 

One of the most completely and carefully 
organized of these course is the one enti- 


tled “An Introduction to Contemporary Ci- 
vilization”, now required of all freshmen 
in Columbia Gollege. Following the novel 
feature of the war-issues lectures the Co- 
lumbia course breaks up the idea-tight 
compartments of knowledge, and gives a 
synthetic presentation of the major con- 
temporary social problems. The problem 
of imperialism, for instance, is studied as 
such, with the aid of history, anthropology, 
psychology, economics, geography and po- 
lities, rather than as a branch of any of 
these special disciplines. 


Members of the faculty from the depart- 
ments of history, government, philosophy, 
economics and psychology are selected to 
teach the course. If the main object were 
to cram the freshmen with the latest ac- 
cumlations of fact, a program of lectures 
by a series of specialists might have been 
chosen as the method. 

The object of the course, however, is to 
teach and guide students rather than to 
impart a great mass of social facts and 
opinions. Each instructor has charge of 
a discussion group of about thirty students 
and with the aid of a detailed and carefully 
outlined syllabus (1) he conducts the en- 
tire year’s work. 

It is evident that no one of the seven- 
teen instructors knows in detail any but 
one of the types of subject matter dealt 
with, but each has the advantage of easy 
contact with teachers who are specialists in 
the respective branches of learning. Their 
function becomes that of older students 
with more training in the use of books and 
in scientific method, guiding and directing 
the younger students through the year’s 
study. Incidentally, the teaching staff is 
being educated itself. 

The course as outlined in the syllabus 
takes up first the world of nature with 
which man has to cope in his efforts to 
produce a civilization. Then an attempt 
is made to present those human traits 
which’ are of importance in social life. 

Not only are the errors and prejudices 
of unreflective behavior indicated but an 
analysis is made of the scientific method 
as applied to social thinking. 


1 Introduction to Contemporary Civilization, A 
Syllabus; 3rd edition, 1921. Columbia University 
Press. 


With this background is presented the 
manner and significance of the great and 
rapid changes by which our present world 
of steam and steel, radio and airplane 
evolwed from the simple village and manor 
life of serfs and feudal lords. Following 
this the more recent history of the great 
national groups is reviewed in order that 
these social and political forces may be 
understood in the past which impinges im- 
médiately upon the present complex. 
the 


major problems of today are considered: 


In the second semester insistent 


the problem of how to establish the proper 
political and economic relations between 
the black and the brown and the white 
man in Asia, America and Africa; how to 
preserve national integrity and still enjoy 
the benefits of international organization; 
how to eliminate human and material 
wastes of every kind; how to produce many 
and cheap goods without sacrificing human 
health and happiness; how to achieve po- 
litical and legal forms which are at once 
flexible and stable; and how to provide an 
education which will advance personal and 


social, cultural and industrial interests. 


The issues are stated in each case, the pro- 
posed solutions are analyzed and difficult- 
ies measured. No ready-made solutions or 
easy answers are provided for the stu- 
dents. 


The instructors are aware that in its 
present form this course is quite experi- 
mental and in need of continuous revision 
and improvement both in method and con- 
tent. To their aid in checking up on the 
experiment and in improving the method 
and material they have called the students 
themselves. Each of the seventeen groups 
elects a student representative for the 
year. These representatives usually meet 
once jointly with the instructors in the 
winter and discuss with them criticisms 
and suggestions. At the end of the acade- 
mic year the representatives meet separa- 
tely and formulate, on the basis of dis- 
cussion and information gathered from 
their respective groups, a series of sugges- 
tions and criticism. These student docu- 
ments have contained many suggestions 
which have been adopted. It might be sur- 
prising to faculty members who have not 
seen the sincere acceptance of responsi- 
bility by students when given a bona fide 
opportunity to express themselves to know 
that one of the suggestions made unani- 
mously was that more frequent class quiz- 
zes be given. 


The Columbia experiment is worthy of 
consideration in three respects: first, in 
giving every student a minimum acquaint- 
ance with the contemporary social, econo- 
mic and political structure which he as a 
c.tizen has an inevitable part in reshap- 
ing; second, in breaking down the artificial 
departmental subdivisions of learning; and 
third, in attempting to instil into each stu- 
dent the fundamentals of scientific dis- 
passionate inquiry into social facts in 
place of the mass of dogmatisms, preju- 
dices, and snap judgments which too often 
furnish the bases of opinion for the major 
portion of mankind. 
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Insurgent Youth 


The Advance Towards 
Simplicity, Honor, Health 
As Shown in the German 
Youth Movement 


By BRUNO LASKER, 
Associate Editor of the Survey. 


Perhaps there will be an American 
Shelley some day; perhaps there will be 
the day when sophomores, instead of try- 
ing to devise new ways of beating in- 
dividualism out of freshmen—and, inciden- 
tally, enforcing rigid conformity to major- 
ity opinion among themselves—will write 
songs of liberty and read among them- 
selves the stories of great liberators in 
days of long ago. Perhaps the time will 
return when students will take Plato as 
seriously as the plate and debate philos- 
ophies with as much warmth as the score. 
At present, if one seek survivals of the 
traditional pre-occupations and passions 
of college students, one must turn to other 
lands—China, perhaps, or Sweden, or Italy 
—not to speak of Russia and others of the 
newest republjcs where students, as has 
been their part from the beginning of time, 
have eagerly thrown themselves into the 
battle for political and social emancipa- 
tion. But it is not only at the colleges of 
America that a conservatism obtains not 
to be matched elsewhere; the young men 
in our counting houses and factories, on 
our farms and in every walk of life have 
the peculiar ability of jumping from boy- 
hood to manhood in their mental develop- 
ment with little or none of that strain on 
emotions and convictions which has hitherto 
been the heritage of youth. The explana- 
tion is simple; it lies in the fact that 
America is still for her young people a 
country of opportunities such as the Old 
World has not got. The adventurous and 
the less adventurous find their different 
levels without much of a struggle; there 
are less obstacles to overcome than in 
countries where caste and class conscious, 
ness regulate the individual’s place in 
society; where authority is firmly estab- 
lished in public opinion, and where only 
the mature in years and in spirit are per- 
mitted a share in social control. So it has 
come about that American youth still finds 
satisfaction in trivialities while the youth 


‘of Europe and of Asia is engaged in a 


great revolt for emancipation from the 
conditions of life, learning and labor im- 
posed by age. 


This revolt is international not only in 
the sense that it has arisen in many coun- 
tries, but also in that the young in the dif- 
ferent countries are conscious of the com- 
mon spirit and aim that bind them togeth- 
er. A World League of Youth, as yet em- 
bryonic, and many personal relations 
among the leaders, give them news of each 
other and mutual encouragement. An ar- 
ticle on the youth movement in Germany 
where, at the moment, it is probably most 
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INSURGENT YOUTH 


fully developed—always excepting Russia 
about which we have so little reliable in- 
formation—published in the Survey Gra, 
phic for January, has brought the writer 
many inquiries for more facts about the 
philosophical background of a trend which, 
when described in its outward manifesta- 
tions, seems almost incredible to those 
whose idea of the mentality of youth ‘is 
taken entirely from the American speci- 
men. Without going again over the ground 
covered in that article, I will here present 
some additional data on this specific point. 
First, then, the statement that the youth 
movement, as observed in Germany, is one 
of revolt, is to be taken literally—though 
revolt in this case no more than, for in- 
stance, in the non-cooperation movement 
of India, implies violence. As every re- 
volutionary program, it begins with a 
negative aim. This may be illustrated by 
quotation from an appeal issued in one of 
the liberal—as distinct from socialist and 
nationalist—branches of the movement: 


“Comrades! We are united in the 
hatred of the institutions of our social 
life and of our time. We ask oursel- 
ves: Whose fault are this life, these 
institutions, this civilization? On 
whose conscience rest these political 
systems, these schools, these churches, 
these politics, these newspapers and 
so much else? The “adult” people...” 


Parallel definitions of the fundamental 
aim are given by the writers of the pro- 
letarian branch of the movement. Thus 
one of them, G. Engelbert Graf, writes: 


“The adult part of the population 
has property and power, knowledge 
and experience; but it represent only 
one stage in the process of life. Biol- 
ogically it may be the most important, 
for, in this stage falls progeniture, 
the maintenance of the race... The 
fault of our social organization lies in 
that it leaves unconsidered the phys- 
iological character of youth, puberty, 
the maturing of sex. Childhood and 
youth are not the same. Youth is re- 
volution not only in an applied sense 
but physically. Man develops from 
generation to generation, and youth 
always means the conquest of age.... 

“The youth movement is one of re- 
volution and also of education. It 
revolts against suppression of in- 
dividuality by militarism, school and 
employer. It does net beg; it demands 
and is prepared to make sacrifices for 
the fulfillment of its demands—the 
demand above all to be heard and to 
cooperate in all matters of policy af- 
fecting youth and school and social 
life. It is convinced that what it lacks 
in understanding and wisdom is bal- 
anced by the directness of its experi- 
ence of life.” 


But this revolt from the beginning has 
its constructive side; and that is the de- 
velopment of personality, striving for 
naturalness and sincerity, the assumtion 
of responsibility, complete loyalty to con- 


victions, physical training, self-discipline. 
One of the leaders from the ranks of or- 
ganized youth says: 


“The unifying characteristic, in- 
deed the only sense of the youth move- 
ment is this: we no longer want to 
obey laws, coercions, customs that 
come to us from the outside and that 
have aims without a living, inner mean- 
ing to ourselves. We want to form 
our lives in accordance with laws that 
are within us, laws toward which 
alone we feel a responsibility.” 


Declarations such as this may give the 
impression of an _ intolerable high-brow 
priggishness. But personal contact with 
the young men and women of the move- 
ment proves the exact opposite in their 
attitude toward others. While the aver- 
age university student of continental Eu- 
rope—especially at the older universities— 
is exceedingly stilted in forms of address 
and behavior, the young fellow in the youth 
movement is simple, cordial, absolutely sin- 
cere. He takes himself seriously as natu- 
rally any young person will unless the cult 
of superciliousness is artificially imposed 
on him. So he debates with himself and 
with others, perhaps with too little sense 
of humor but certaintly not arrogantly, 
whether it is better to enter politics and 
get something done about the tyranny of 
age or whether it is better first to work 
for some more years-on the improvement 
of himself—physically and morally—as the 
bearer of a great message and task for 
later years. 

If political action is decided upon, there 
is at once a division between those who 
can see no good in our present order of 
society and want to reconstitute it from 
the ground up and those who would help 
along any sincere effort at betterment 
and, incidentally, begin the improvement of 
society by taking active part in reform 
efforts in their own community. It is curi- 
ous how long people can be friends who dis- 
agree on basic beliefs and how soon even 
those who hold the same convictions come 
to blows when it is decided to translate 
philosophy into action. This, I am told, 
is exactly what is happening in Germany 
at the present time. In spite of the ad- 
vice of sage friends and counsellors, in 
spite of the strongest possible wish to 
remain togther and work out a common 
platform, different sections of the move- 
ment have cut themselves lose to carry on 
a separate, weakened existence or to be 
swallowed up by movements not sharing 
either their ultimate aims or their enthu- 
siasm but having superficially similar pur- 
poses and modes of advance. Not only 
that, but a strong, idealistic central sec- 
tion which retains its hold on the pursuit 
of self-development for future leadership 
in the regeneration of the world contin- 
ually loses its most active minds. In the 
words of one of the founders of the League 
of German Youth, a liberal organization: 


“It would be impossible for us in 
our common life to recognize the deci- 
sion of a numerical majority. It would 


be impossible for us to choose our 
leaders by the ballot or to let clever- 
ness, demagogy or gift of tongue be 
decisive in our choice. For, we are 
animated by the idea that the lead- 
er must arise from the community 
by organic processes as the person 
who, combining in himself the confi- 
dence of all, polarizes, so to speak, 
the responsability..... 


“We would not, as one so often 
hears, wait piously for the “great 
man” who is to “save” us. But every 
one of us must have the will and 
the capacity to take his part in the 
leadership. If we prepare ourselves 
to be able, in case of necessity, to 
command obedience, we shall have 
that ability. If we cannot save our- 
selves, no “great man” will save us. 
But if many agree with me in what 
I have said, we shall have the leaders 
we need; and among them will now 
and again be a really big one who can 
carry everything with him.” 


And here, from another mouth, is the 
practical application of this intense de- 
sire of the young people of Germany to 
count in the making of a new civilization 
in which the shams and inhibitions of the 
past will have given way to a simple re- 
verence for real greatness and obedience 
to the inner voice in all things: 


_ “The small circle of the loyal has 
the duty to let the power which car- 
ries it on stream forth again in the 
service of the community. If we real- 
ly are a nucleus that is justified 
in regarding itself as the heart of the 
people, we cannot escape that task. 
We must, first of all, increase our 
own ability by developing our tal- 
ents, to make them available for the 
whole people; but not simply each 
one as an individual, as a minister, 
teacher or statesman, but all together 
as a homogeneous group that may: be- 
come a focus of folk-consciousness.” 


Not only in social service, as it is com- 
monly understood, but more directly in a 
new approach to all problems of daily life 
does this new desire manifest itself. It 
has brought with it, in the midst of a 
universal break-down of established mor- 
al sanctions and controls a new sense of 
responsibility of the individual in all his 
actions, making it as impossible for him 
to cheat the railroad company for a nickel 
as it is for him to break into a bank, as 
impossible to make lewd comments or to 
tolerate lewd conversation as it is for him 
to commit rape, as impossible to indulge 
base tastes as it is to sell his soul for gain. 
And the results, always through associ- 
ation together of many likeminded so 
that they support each other in all trials, 
is a return to real nobility in thought, 
real culture in the enjoyment of life, real 
spirituality in the quest for ultimate 
truths. This purification already has giv- 
en rise to a rejuvenation of the arts, es- 
pecially by the revival of an interest in 
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those traditionally connected with the 
homeland. Professor Messer, the histori- 
an of the movement, says: 


“Those in touch with the liberal Ger- 
man movement have no difficulty in 
recognizing that for most art has be- 
come a vital element as much as re- 
ligion. But even less than in religious 
conceptions has the movement any 
unity in its artistic expression. With 
the bands of hikers that started the 
movement before the war originated 
a strong tendency toward what is 
simple, traditional and ingenuous in 
folk art, in poetry and song, dance, 
dress, interior decoration. But at the 
same time the most modern of expres- 
sionist poets find recognition, not to 
say veneration.” 


As for the philosophical trend, he says: 


“The desire to know and with it the 
scientific spirit of the movement does 
not, of course, manifest itself in su- 
perficial regard for science or speci- 
alist investigation, but rather in phi- 
losophical discussions and the endeav- 
or to gain a clear understanding of 
what are as yet emotional and in- 
stinctively felt objectives, an under- 
standing which is impossible without 
psychological and philosophical ori- 
entation. 

“Not infrequently, however, there 
is a decisive repulsion of any phi- 
losophical approach. One may even 
say that in the attitude towards phi- 
losophy two distinct types within the 
movement may clearly be recognized, 
the contrast of which gives an inner 
vitality to it but occasionally also 
threatens to split it. These types are 
the instinctive and_- intellectual. The 
one appeals to instinct, sentiment, in- 
tuition as guiding principles, the other 
to mind, clear insight, reason which 
demands an exact accounting of aims 
and convictions and gives the ability 
to find means and ways.” 


This division between two types roughly 
represents also that between two types of 
programs—the one well defined, in pur- 
suit of practical ends, the other more 
passionate, aiming higher, but with a more 
insecure hold on the facts of life. It is 
doubtful which of these two trends will win 
out. Both have their obvious dangers in 
front of them—the one that of compromise, 
the other that of otherworldliness with an 
incidental loss of force as the moral pas- 
sion again and again strikes ineffectually 
at age-old evils. Some say that the whole 
movement is already on the decline, fol- 
lowing in its trend such previous revolts 
of youth as those of 1814 and 1848; others 
believe that though it will never complete- 
ly organize itselfi—because the duration 
of individual membership is necessarily 
limited by age—it has already brought 
into the new Germany an influence that 
will go far to re-establish its moral in- 
tegrity and to supplant its false gods with 
a truer striving for the good and the 
beautiful. What the rest of the world 
owes to its insurgent youth must be told 
another time. 

BRUNO LASKER 


Barnard Students 
Express Desire for New 


Curriculum 
By DOROTHY THOMAS BARNARD ’22 


The work of the Student Curricular Com- 
mittee of Barnard College represents a 
decided departure from the usual sphere of 
student activities. It has been assum, 


ed that the students could have very 
little interest in changes in the cur- 
riculum, and that, even though they 


were interested, any changes they might 
suggest would be of a markedly destruc- 
tive sort. These two assumptions have been 
rather thoroughly disproved so far as Bar- 
nard is concerned. The interest of the stu- 
dents is shown by the fact that the Student 
Council with the consent of the undergrad- 
uate body, established the Curricular Com- 
mittee on its own initiative. And, after a 
few weeks devoted to crystallizing their 
ideas as to the real defects of the present 
curriculum, the members of the Committee 
have spent all their time constructing an 
‘“Sdeal” curriculum which shall not only 
avoid these faults but shall bring out im- 
portant points neglected by the present 
curriculum. 


The curriculum proposed by the Student 
Committee attempts to present in the 
first two years a view of the diverse 
fields open to the student and _ to 
give an oportunity for intensive work 
in the Jater years. But the Commit- 
tee believes that it is not only es- 
sential to get an idea of what each of the 
fields offers, but that it is equally import- 
ant to see each field in relation to all the 
others, hence its aim has been to synthe- 
size the courses presented to the freshman 
so that the student may get at least a sug- 
gestion of the whole field of human know- 
ledge. 


OUTLINE OF THE CURRICULUM 
PROPOSED BY THE STUDENT CURRI- 
CULAR COMMITTEE OF 
BARNARD COLLEGE 


Freshman Course 


HISTORY OF MANKIND (10 points), 
required of all freshmen, a synthetic sur- 
vey course designed to bring out the chief 
aspects of man’s relation to his environ- 
ment by tracing present conditions and 
tendencies to historic processes. The course 
would include the following features in the 
order named: 


1—The physical nature of the universe. 
The earth in relation to the universe. 
The geological epochs. 


2—Man as a product of evolution, includ- 
ing the general outlines of biological 
evolution, leading to the emergence 
of man. Theories of biologic change. 
The original nature of man. 


3—The early history of man. Concept 
of culture. Cultural remains of the 
stone ages. Types of primitive cul- 
ture. Distribution of peoples. Racial 
theories. 
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4—Historical processes leading to pres- 
ent cultural conditions. This will be 
by far the most extensive part of the 
course and will deal with the emerg- 
ence of political forms, economic de- 
velopment, and the development of 
institutions and ideas. 

5—Modern problems, political, economic 
and social. This will grow logically 
out of the previous section, and an 
attempt should be made always to 
show the problem in its setting. 


INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN BIO- 
LOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY (6 points), 
required of all freshmen. 


1—Outline of human development and 
distribution on earth. 

a—Man in relation to his nearest 
kin; probable origin. 

b—A survey of particular human 
powers and functions which have 
affected the biological and socio- 
logical conditions of mankind, in- 
cluding: 

The erect position. 
The development of language. 
Mental developement. Edu- 

cability of man. 
c—Classification of the instinctive 
tendencies in man, mechanisms 
through which they work and 
their relation to and bearing 

upon individual development. 


2—Introduction to general biology. 
a—General structure of the human 
body traced from the simplest 
living units, showing the transi- 
tion from the single cell to the 
complex animal through growth, 
differentiation, integration. 

(1)—Outlines of general embry- 
ology. 

(2)—Functions of the body and 
their interrelations, empha- 
sizing in each case a full 
physiological description of 
the several systems in man, 
the evolutionary history of 
the systems, and their func- 
tions, normal and patholog- 
ical developments in man, 
and general hygiene in rela- 
tion to each system and 
function. 

(3)—Laboratory work to supple- 
ment (2) including demon- 
strations by the instructor, 
lantern slides, and charts, 
and possibly the individual 
dissection of a mammal. 


8—Specific human development of the 

sex-reproductive-child bearing func- 

tion. 

a—The facts of structure, functions, 
development and hygiene of the 
sex and reproductive apparatus 
of the male and female. 

b—The outstanding facts of mater- 
nity and paternity. 

e—Effects of sex on _ individual 
human development from fertili- 
zation to maturity. 

d—The nature and power of the sex 
impulse. 

e—The gradually developed sex con- 
trols imposed on the individual 
by society. 
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f—The pathological effects of per- 
verse and unsocial uses of sex in 
society. 

g—The facts underlying a satisfac- 
tory adjustment in marriage and 
homemaking. 


GENERAL MATHEMATICAL ANALY- 
SIS (6 points), required of all freshmen, 
but may be postponed to the sophomore 
year by language majors who may substi- 
tute a language course in the freshman 
year. 

First semester: 

1—Philosophical 
and form. 


concepts of number 


2—The function concept. Problems of 
variation. Graphical methods. 

38—Fundamental theorems of calculus, 
emphasizing their practical applica- 
tions. 

4—Fundamental theorems of trigonom- 
etry. Theory and use of logarithms. 

Second Semester: 

1—General introduction to statistical 
method averages. Mathematical basis 
of index numbers. Measurement of 
variation. 

2—Theory of probability as the basis 
for statistics. Concept of chance. 
Law of large numbers; when appli- 
cable. Correlation. 

38—Application of above principles to 
specific problems in the natural and 
social sciences. 

4—Emphasis on purely formal nature 
of statistical results; statistics as a 
tool. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE (6 points), 
required of all freshmen, except in the 
case of natural science majors, who may 
substitute a course in their field, and post- 
pone the English course to the sophomore 
year. 

The aim of this course is to present 
literature as an aspect of life. The em- 
phasis throughout is therefore on subject 
matter rather than on technical or historical 
problems. 

The work of the first semester deals with 
such writers as Homer, Dante, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Spencer, who may be 
said to have presented a view of life as a 
whole. 

In the second semester, the development 
of various significant themes in English 
poetry and prose is traced, as, for instance, 
the set of ideas which had their origin in 
Plato’s Symposium. Modern writers are in 
all cases introduced with a view to giving 
the student an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the growth and permanence of 
literary reactions to life. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF EXPRESSION 
(2 points), required of all freshmen. 

The freshmen class will be divided into 
sections of from ten to fifteen students who 
will meet with a member of the English 
Department once a week. Each student will 
be required to write a paper each semester 
in connection with one of the three major 
freshmen courses, the subject to be decided 
upon in connection with the department 
concerned. The aim of these weekly con- 
ferences shall be to develop technique in 
writing. 
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Sophomore Course 


1—A laboratory course in the natural 
sciences, to be selected from the fol- 
lowing group: (6 points.) 

Chemistry 
Physics 
Botany 
Zoology 
Geology 
2—Introduction to Economies (6 points) 
38—A course from the following group: 
Survey of European History (6 


points) 

Survey of American History (6 
points) 

Comparative Government (6 
points) 


4—A course from the following group: 
History of Philosophy (6 points) 
Introduction to Philosophy (8 

points) and 
A three point Philosophy course 
or 
A course in the Fine Arts De- 
partment. 

The language requirement is to be passed 
off by the end of the junior year. Instead 
of an oral examination, the student shall 
be required to give evidence of having at- 
tained enough proficiency in either German 
or French to be able to read a specified 
amount in that language in connection 
with her major study. The tests are to 
be worked out jointly by the language de- 
partment and the department in which the 
student is pursuing her major interest. 


Junior and Senior Years 


All requirements shall be passed off 
early in the college course, as provided by 
the above outline. By her: junior year a 
student shall have a knowledge based on 
actual experience of the several depart- 
ments, and will be able to choose her major 
subject on the basis of this experience. 

During her junior year, she would have 
not more than one required course. The 
following methods are suggested for 
greater intensification: 

1—The possibility of cutting down the 

number of courses taken to, say, 
four or less, provided extra work is 
done in connection with these 
courses. 

2—Credit for research, and for organized 

seminars under the major professor 
in the senior year. 


Jugo-Slav Students 
Migrate Again 


Jugo-Slavic students are leaving Prague 
because the exchange is becoming more un- 
favorable to them. They are migrating to 
Polish universities where they can still 
manage to exist. 

It is interesting to note how easy it is 
to transfer from one European college to 
another. A student matriculated in one 
German university may at any time go to 
any other in the country without passing 
any examination or “making up” extra 
subjects. The students are. now going to 
those universities where their meager 

funds will permit them to live. 


Williams Students 
Oppose Bonus Bill 


Straw Ballot Taken—308 Against, 32 For 
Reprint from Boston Evening Globe 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass.—The result 


of the straw vote on the Soldiers’ Bonus 
bill, taken among students at Williams Col- 
lege, was announced yesterday, showing 
that the measure is overwhelmingly op- 
posed here. Of the 340 ballots cast, 308 
registered disapproval of the measure, 
while only 82 were in favor of it. 

By a vote of 173 to 128 the Williams 
undergraduates expressed the belief that 
the motives of the Senators and Represen- 
tatives supporting the measure were on the 
whole unworthy. 

Of the Williams men who voted, 81 are 
ex-service men, and of this number 74 were 
opposed to the bonus. 


Is a Good Athlete 
a Good Student? 


Opinions from. Annapolis 
and Princeton 


The relation of athletics to study has 
lately been exercising many of the col- 
leges. Annapolis has made the most 
thorough investigation of the matter. Cap- 
tain John Halligan sends us the results of 
the Board of investigation. This inquiry 
covered 30 years. 1891-1911. The results 
showed among other things that the aver- 
age standing of a letter man in a class 
of 100 was 48.34, of two letter men 49.11, 
of three letter men, of whom there were 
very few, 55.14. An athlete’s scholarship 
is therefore slightly above the average. 


Professor Spaeth, coach of rowing at 
Princeton and professor of English, dec- 
lares in the New York Times of April 10 
that athletics should interfere with studies 
and studies with athletics. He deplores 
intensive cramming for either a mental or 
a physical test. 

Students are gradually coming to agree 
with him, but on the whole they still take 
the point of view of the football player on 
page 1 that ability to meet a test is one of 
our most valuable assets. In the intellec- 
tual field also the student is still apt to 
believe that if he can ’’study six hours at 
a stretch without becoming a physical 
wreck” and “if he has learned to concen- 
trate for a sufficient length of time without 
flinching upon an unpleasant text book 
written with approved dulness his efforts 
at an education have not been in vain*” 


* Harvard Graduate Magazine quoted in 
the report of the American Association of 
University Professors. 


